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EARLY MORNING AFTER A STORM AT SEA 
BY WINSLOW HOMER 


WO years stay among the fisherfolk of Tynemouth were 
the critical years in the development of Winslow Homer’s 
genius. These years, 1881-1882, were the first long period that 
he took away from the grind of everyday existence and for the 
first time, upon the coast of the North Sea, he was able to expe- 
rience the full power and wonder of the sea and to study the 
men and women who drew a pittance from its deeps. Before 
these years he had been merely a painter whose name would 
have been unknown today, had he painted nothing more. 
After this, he became the great artist he is now recognized to be. 
At the time of this English visit he was forty-five, an age 
when most men have reached the fullness of their powers. 
Born in Boston in 1836, he was apprenticed to Bufford, a 
lithographer, when only nineteen, his first training being that 
of a practicing artist. Thus, he was practically self-taught, 
having taken only some four or five evening lessons from a 
Frenchman named Rondel. Self-taught, in addition, because he 
never looked for nor had many artist friends and during his later 
years lived almost without any professional companionship. 

From 1857 to 1875 he worked as a graphic artist, first for 
Ballou’s Pictorial but for the greater part of the time with 
Harper’s Weekly. Much of this work was reproduced from 
paintings in oil in which the illustrative tendency was always 
emphasized. Many have personality and interest but this 
interest lies chiefly in their being his youthful work. 

With the Tynemouth water colors, for he seems to have 
worked only in water colors in those years, comes the develop- 
ment of his feeling for wind and weather, for the mystery of 
leaden skies and mist. A new world was opening to him. At the 
same time something brought about a complete change in his 
oil technique and after his return to America he never again 
used the old brown under-painting. His color becomes cool 
and silvery, and his brush-work loose and free. But the remark- 
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able thing about those two years is the maturing of his genius. 
The sea had always attracted him. Never had he been so close 
to it, so unreservedly absorbed in it, and from this association he 
wrung the philosophy of life which guided his remaining years. 

It was shortly after his return to America that he left New 
York permanently, to settle at Prouts Neck, where he lived 
alone within a stone’s throw of the rocky shore. When his house 
became uninhabitable, he moved to Florida and the Bahamas 
to make there some of his finest water colors and many studies 
for oils. In one trip, his first to Nassau and Cuba in 1885, he 
painted the charming water color, The Buccaneers, recently 
secured by the Museum for the Hinman B. Hurlbut collection. 

It was in this period that he painted a series of sea pictures in 
which figures play a prominent part, such masterpieces as the 
Fog Warning, The Herring Net, and Eight Bells. They are in a 
sense a development from the illustrative tendency of his early 
years but a greatly simplified and strengthened development. 
After 1890, however, the figure begins to play a secondary part 
or entirely disappears. The sea is treated for its own sake and if 
man appears, it is often only to emphasize his weakness before 
the power of nature. 

No picture by Winslow Homer is more filled with this 
power than the Early Morning after Storm at Sea presented by 
J. H. Wade. This was painted in 1902. Thus it is one of his latest 
pictures for between that date and his death in 1gto he painted 
only a comparatively few subjects. The picture has long been 
called the O’B Homer, and in the Museum’s possession are 
four letters quoted in full in Downes’s book,’ between the 
artist and O’Brien & Sons of Chicago by whom it was sold for 
the greatest price realized for a Homer during his lifetime, five 
thousand dollars. The first letter, dated Scarboro, Maine, March 
1§th,1g02, has the following notation “—but the O’B is not 
finished. It will please you to know that, after waiting a full 
year, looking out every day for it (when I have been here), on 
the 24th of Feb’y, my birthday, I got the light and the sea 
that I wanted; but as it was very cold I had to paint out of my 
window and I was a little too far away,—and although making 
a beautiful thing—{here is inserted a sketch of a trumpet, 
marked ‘own trumpet’}—it is not good enough yet, and I must 


1 The Life and Works of Winslow Homer, pp. 215-218. Size of canvas 30" inches by 50 
inches. (24.196) 
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have another painting from nature on it.” In a letter of March 
3oth, 1902 he further states “In reply I will say that I think it 
is quite possible that the O’B picture will be the last thing of 
importance that I paint.” On October 29th, 1902 he adds, 
“This is the only picture that I have been interested in for the 
past year, and as I have kept you informed about it, and 
promised it to you to manage, I will now say that the long- 
looked-for day arrived, and from 6 to 8 o’clock A. M. I painted 
from nature on this ‘O’B’, finishing it, making the fourth 
painting on the canvas of two hours each. 

This is the best picture of the sea that I have painted. 

The price that you will charge is five thousand dollars— 
$5000.**** 

This may be the last as well as the best picture.” Finally in a 
letter of November 6th, 1902, he says “I will put into the case 
the O’B Gen, and ship it to you.” The picture was exhibited in 
Carnegie Institute at Pittsburgh in 1903, and then passed into 
the collection of W. K. Bixby of St. Louis, and in 1917 into the 
possession of Cornelius Vanderbilt Barton of New York City. 

If ever any artist can, from his product, be called truly 
American, Winslow Homer can. Although he worked for a 
time in England, his traditions, his associations, are with his 
own country. He took a subject and made it completely his 
own. No painter of the sea ever plumbed its depths as he 
did. It was not the mere surface of the water that he painted. 
It was the emotion of water, the solid pounding of waves, 
the roar of breaking surf, not seen as one isolated phenomenon 
but as a universal expression of nature. He did not paint 
many pictures. Only about fifty masterpieces in oil came from 
his brush between the years 1885 and 1g1o and of those some 
twenty-four are in museum collections. Is not that in itself a 
sufficient testimony to the power of this great American? 

No more fitting close could be found than the words of 
Royal Cortissoz about this very picture. “It is a major example, 
an instance of Homer with all his powers at their fullest, making 
a great design, expressing the power and majesty of the sea 
with absolute technical authority and with that inspiration 
which comes to an artist only once in so often. If ever he was a 
great painter, if ever he had a style, it was when he produced 
this masterpiece.” W. M. M. 
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AN EXHIBITION OF FORAIN’S WORK 


It was Goya that fired Forain—a chance meeting with the 
earlier master’s work while a youth studying in Paris. Rem- 
brandt’s etchings also play an important part in his develop- 
ment. A recent visitor to his studio in Paris states that its walls 
are covered with innumerable reproductions of etchings by the 
great Dutch master. Forain, the cartoonist, the caustic satirist, 
the exposer of the weaknesses and foibles of modern society, 
carries on the tradition of Gallic wit and humor and of the 
powerful and delightful draughtsmanship of Daumier and 
Gavarni. The legends that the three wrote beneath their work 
reveal deep and profound insight into human nature. 

After all, we, ourselves, are the most interesting things on 
the face of the earth. No landscape or marine, picture of wild or 
domesticated animal, or pattern in pure design can ever interest 
the great majority of us to the same extent as representations 
of human beings under the stress of emotion. Rembrandt’s 
etchings of Biblical subjects are as interesting and absorbing 
today, after three hundred years, to the poor and illiterate as to 
wealthy and cultured connoisseurs. They are universally under- 
standable. Forain’s scenes from the Life of Christ, the series of — 
the crippled pilgrims at the Lourdes and the court room scenes 
have the same simple and profound and usually dramatic 
appeal. 

The Museum is taking this opportunity to exhibit the ten 
Forain prints, which it possesses, from March twelfth to April 
twenty-seventh, in Gallery X, including them in a remarkable 
collection of this master’s work assembled a year ago by the 
director of the Carnegie Institute of Pittsburgh. This group 
amounts to some hundred and fifty items, comprising etchings, 
lithographs, drawings, water colors and paintings. The collec- 
tion has been supplemented by five paintings and a number of 
drawings loaned by the C. W. Kraushaar Art Gallery of New 
York, as well as by a few drawings borrowed from Frederick 
Keppel & Co., Inc. It will be the best opportunity to study 
Forain’s work yet afforded in Cleveland. 

The Museum acquired the first of its examples three years 
ago, Ralph King presenting at that time one etching, a first 
state of the Miraculée, Lourdes, the earlier and finer of the two 
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SORTIE DE L’ AUDIENCE 
Etching by Jean Louis Forain 
Gift of Frances King, 1922 


VAVOCAT PARLANT AU PREVENU 

Etching by Jean Louis Forain 

Gift of The Print Club, 1922 
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etchings bearing this title and four lithographs, a gambling 
scene, Groupe de Joueurs, the colored lithograph, Instructions 
pour la Journée, the court room scene, Suspension de |’Audience 
and Chez I’Huisser, the latter print coming from the Beurdeley 
Collection. Last year Frances King presented two etchings, 
Avant le repas 4 Emmaus and the famous Sortie de l’Audience.' 
The Print Club at the same time purchased for the Museum 
Le Decavé, a lithograph of a gambling house scene, and the 
etchings, L’Avocat parlant au Prevenu' and the well known 
Temoins a l’Audience. These gifts make an excellent beginning. 

Those who wish to know more about this master’s work 
than can be learned from this exhibition, we can best refer to an 
excellent collection of his war cartoons preserved in the F. S. 
Terry War collection at Nela Park and available to the public, 
and to books and magazine articles in our library, especially the 
Campbell Dodgson’s article in volume VIII of the Print Col- 
lector’s Quarterly, where the various aspects of his etched work 
are taken up in detail. 

At the official dinner given to Forain a year or more ago on 
the night of his election to the French Academy, he is reported 
to have said in part “Students should be forbidden ever to look 
at nature. They should get that far only by slow degrees, with 
infinite precautions. Young people should go to the masters, 
study them, copy them, even imitate. Then, after that, they 
possibly might be permitted to go out and look about them at 
nature.” And how few follow this excellent piece of advice! T.s. 


WILD COAST, NEWPORT, BY HOMER MARTIN 


In the year 1836 two great American painters, Winslow Homer 
and Homer Martin, were born, both men whose lives and works 
have a special significance in the development of American 
painting. It is this significance which Royal Cortissoz stresses 
when he writes that they “belong to the great creative period 
in American art, the period prior to the Civil War, in which 
certain men arose with things to say that were their own, 
which they said in ways that were their own. The group em- 
braces Whistler, La Farge, Inness, Homer, Homer Martin, 
Vedder and Wyant. They are in a sense our old masters. No 
museum of American art is complete without them. They are 


1 For illustration see page 55. 
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the Fathers, the big men who carried on the work begun by 
Stuart and his circle. They bring into American art something 
that was not there before them, that no one has matched since, 
that puts them on a level with the European leaders of the 


nineteenth century.” This appreciation is in itself a sufficient 


friendship with the latter painter. 
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emphasis of the importance of the representation of these 
two men in the collections, but it is especially fortunate that 
the representation should be by such canvases as the Winslow 
Homer, presented by J. H. Wade, and the Wild Coast, New- 
port,’ by Homer Martin, presented by Leonard C. Hanna, Jr. 

Homer Martin was born in Albany, New York. As a young 
man he came into contact with a coterie of artists there, of 
whom James and William Hart were honored members. They 
were then famous as exemplars of the scenic and panoramic 
effects sought by the men who were to be called the Hudson 
River painters. He actually, for a few weeks, was a pupil of 
James Hart, but his reference to a picture of a mountain lake 
by Hart as a “scene of niggled magnitude,” shows that he 
rebelled early from the detailed drawing of that school. But 
Martin’s youthful work has little of excellence in itself. It was 
only about 1868, when he was made an Associate Member of 
the Academy, that he began to acquire the qualities admired 
today. He had married in 1861 and moved to New York in the 
winter of 1862-63. Two years later he moved to the famous 
studio building on Tenth Street, where he was a neighbor for a 
time of La Farge and Winslow Homer, being on terms of tacit 


Frank Jewett Mather, his biographer, uses the date 1876 as a 
convenient closing date for his first period. This was the year 
when he made his first European trip and came for the first 
time within the spell of the old masters. Of the moderns, Corot 
especially interested him and the combined effects of his new 
experiences resulted in a more intimate and less scenic view- 
point. The really critical date in his career was 1881, when as 
a man of forty-three he went to England to do illustrations of 
George Eliot’s country for the Century Magazine. Mrs. Martin 
having joined him there, they were about to return to America 
in the fall of 1882, when an attractive invitation caused them 
instead to go to France, to Villeville near Honfleur, where they 


1 For illustration see p. 56. Size of canvas 23% inches by 36 inches. (24.195). 
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settled down to remain until the end of the year 1886. Even 
then there was little actual work to mark their stay. The seeds 
only came to development later in a series of canvases of which 
the Harp of the Winds in the Metropolitan Museum of Art is 
perhaps the greatest. This was painted in 1895, only two _ 
before his death in 1897. 

He never produced much work and from the earliest time, 
when he was more an illustrator than a painter, he had been in 
the habit of making sketches and notes or of merely storing his 
prodigious memory with visual impressions. This tendency of 
the artist to absorb ideas and to bring them out only when they 
had borne the fruits of reflection is nowhere more marked than 
in the Wild Coast, Newport, which the Museum has acquired. 
As far as can definitely be stated from known facts and from 
the reminiscences of Mrs. Martin, Homer Martin first studied 
the Newport coast in the latter seventies and painted one of 
the best of his Newport paintings in 1881 or 1882 in England. 
The Museum picture is, however, dated 1889, so that it is a 
fuller expression of those earlier ideas, perhaps refreshed, after 
they had been synthesized through the years of development in 
France. 

The Wild Coast, Newport, is full of the peculiar poetry which 
is always the mark of the man, the elegiac strain which is 
emphasized again and again in “Homer Martin, Poet in Land- 
scape,” the monograph by Mr. Mather. It creates a mood 
beautifully sustained throughout by the luminous tonalism 
which is so completely in accord with the tenets held by the 
painters of his time. It is sublimated realism seen through the 
veil of reminiscence. W. M. M. 


EXHIBITION OF DRAWINGS BY BEARDSLEY AND 
OTHER CONTEMPORARIES OF WHISTLER 


Coming as it does, directly after the exhibition of Whistler’s 
lithographs, it is particularly interesting to have at this time 
an exhibition of drawings by the master’s contemporaries, 
men of the “eighteen nineties.” The large collection of Beards- 
ley drawings belongs, for the most part, to John Lane, while 
the balance of the drawings by Charles Keene, Phil May, 
Raven Hill, Walter Sichert, Joseph Pennell and a half dozen 
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of their fellow artists comes from the collection of Mr. Pen- 

nell. This exhibition was arranged for and held by the Brooklyn 

Museum, from which institution it was secured. The Beardsley 

drawings will be on view in Gallery XI from March twelfth 

to April twentieth, and the other drawings will be hung for part 

of that time, in the corridor leading to the Print Room on the 
ound floor. 

Call Beardsley’s work, if one must, decadent, frivolous, and 
labored, but admit on the other hand, that in the field of pure 
decoration few things finer in black-and-white have ever been 
done. The influences that made up this highly original art were 
many and varied—the paintings on Greek vases, the Japanese 
color prints, the drawings of Mantegna (reproductions of which 
Beardsley carefully studied), not to mention the art of eigh- 
teenth century France. These widely diverse elements were 
absorbed, not copied, by this eclectic artist, who made use of 
them for his own purpose. His influence, and the work of any 
artist can fairly well be judged by that, has been marked upon 
modern art. Germany, particularly in the field of the poster, 
has, perhaps, taken him most seriously. 

One of the most important functions of a museum is to pre- 
serve the art of the past, both in originals and in reproductions, 
for the use of the artists living in the community it serves. 
Beardsley, in his all too short life—he died at the age of twenty- 
six—was an enthusiastic student of the art of the East and 
West, both of classic and contemporary, with the result that 
now, a quarter of a century after his death, we are proud to do 
him honor in our Museum. Contrast this with so many of our 
modern artists who know and care for so little of the art of the 
past. They come under the influence only of their teachers 
and their competitors. Most of them get no further than 
musicians, who shunning the fine things that have been done, 
devote their lives to jazz. It appears through the splendid 
efforts of such magazines as the Century and Harper’s, pen 
drawing—the zinc cut on the type page—is coming back to its 
own again, in the place of wash drawings—the half tone plate 
on shiny paper—so that the study of the work of such consum- 
mate draughtsmen as Aubrey Beardsley will not only be highly 
advantageous but absolutely necessary. % 
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UNRESTRICTED GIFTS 


One of the greatest problems before the Trustees and Staff of a 
forward looking museum is that of developing in the community 
a love for the institution and a desire for its welfare, which will 
prove greater than any personal consideration. 

The wiser and more liberally minded one is, the more fully one 
realizes that knowledge on all subjects is growing and evolving 
and cannot be fixed and determined. Opinions on current art 
change. Even in matters of older art, the discovery of new in- 
formation makes a new appraisal necessary. 

It is thus clear that those who give to an art museum should 
leave the future Museum authorities the fullest freedom as to 
use and disposition; this no less for the protection of the donor 
himself than for the museum and its future users. Cases could 
be cited of donors whose reputations as astute collectors have 
suffered because of restrictions imposed, which prevent the 
retirement of objects no longer considered of Museum quality. 

Several letters recently received show how fully some donors 
recognize the importance of leaving the Museum free to ex- 
change or sell objects which are no longer needed in the col- 
lections, two letters are quoted below. Any donor desiring to 
record similar instructions, will be sent a suitable form for sig- 
nature on request. 

“I wish to say that any gift which I may have made in the past or may 
make in the future, unless otherwise stated at the time, is entirely unrestricted, 
and if it is thought desirable by the trustees that any duplicates or any origi- 
nals be sold or exchanged they are at perfect liberty to do so. In other words 
the gift is entirely unrestricted.” 

“In order that the Trustees and officials of The Cleveland Museum of Art 
may feel the more free from embarrassment in accepting or in retaining any 
gift or gifts which it has been or hereafter may be my privilege to offer to the 
Museum, it is my wish to and I do hereby give to the Trustees of The Cleve- 
land Museum of Art and their successors complete power and authority to 
exchange, sell or otherwise dispose of any gift or gifts which I have made or 
hereafter may make to The Cleveland Museum of Art, upon the understand- 
ing however, that in the event of the disposition of any such gift or gifts, that 
which is received therefore be used for the acquisition of other art object or 
objects for the use and benefit of the Museum. I direct also that any such 
subsequent acquisition shall be impressed with the same right of disposition. 
This general power of disposition is to remain in force and be effective as to all 
gifts heretofore or which may be hereafter made by me to the Museum, unless 
specifically restricted in the case of some particular gift or gifts which I may 
wish the privilege of offering to the Museum in the future.” F. A. W. 
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RECENT ARMOR GIFTS 


The most recent additions to the Severance armor collection 
have extended it back to the fourteenth century and forward 
into the seventeenth, as well as augmenting its middle period, 
the second quarter of the sixteenth century. The rarest of these 
additions is, naturally, that of the earliest date. There is so 
little fourteenth century armor in existence today, that any 
collection becomes greatly the richer for any fragment of it 
that may be acquired. Swords of even earlier date do some- 
times come to light, with their pommels and guards either in 
poor condition or absent altogether, but a helmet is a very rare 
find, and such chain mail of that time as survived were promi- 
nently placed in fine old European collections long ago. 

So the Missaglia chapel de fer and the shining breastplate, 
bearing the mark of crossed keys beneath a crown, have serious 
rivals in the armor court now. They have been moved a trifle to 
the south to make room for armor fully one hundred years 
older than they, a half suit, assembled, consisting of bascinet 
and hauberk, with a sword of the period displayed beside them. 

The bascinet helmet in changing forms ran through several 
centuries. It was a plate headpiece designed to cover not 
merely the skull of its wearer, but in many of its forms, the 
neck as well. When the bascinet was short-sided, a cape of 
chain mail depended from it to guard the wearer’s neck and 
shoulders. Sometimes there was a visor which was hung either 
from the sides, or by median crochets directly above it. Fre- 
quently, another and much larger headpiece, the helm, was 
worn over it. This was necessary if the knight was to be reason- 
ably safe, for there are cases on record of the bascinet’s being 
pierced by a crossbow bolt. 

In the fourteenth century, the bascinet took on a high, 
conical form, and in some cases was made so long that its sides 
rested on the knight’s shoulders. To this class the present 
helmet belongs. It falls also into the comparatively small group 
of recorded bascinets, on which the visor is hung by the median 
crochets instead of being attached at either side of the skull. 
Demmin pictures only two of the center-hung visored basci- 
nets, one Italian and one German, while there are plenty of 
knightly effigies and illustrations to show the other and more 
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common sort. The present helmet is, in the opinion of its 
former owner, Italian. Its surface has rusted away so that there 
is no gleam of polished iron or steel remaining, only the rough 
brown of metal rusted long ago and managing to survive 
despite treatment anything but gentle. It is something to sur- 
vive at all for a matter of nearly six hundred years! The helmet 
was discovered on an Eastern Mediterranean island, bascinet 
and visor separate but well adapted to each other. 

The sword has even better reason for having lost its surface 
and the point of its blade, for it was dredged from the Danube 
River. Its pommel is intact, a flattened wheel form of latten 
which is a composition akin to modern brass, and which was 
much in demand for the ornamentation of armor in the days 
of Chaucer, whose Sir Thopas wore a helm of “latoun bright.” 

Latten forms the decorative element also on the fine chain 
mail hauberk of this suit. The last two rows of links on the 
sleeves and about the lower edge of the shirt are formed of 
latten, the other links being iron. The workmanship of this 
hauberk is excellent; the well-formed links are about one-half 
inch in diameter, and rows of riveted links alternate with solid 
rings. There was and still is much Oriental mail, but a careful 
examination of the manner in which this mail is made leads to 
the conclusion that it is undoubtedly a European hauberk of 
the fourteenth century. It was, moreover, found in a German 
castle where no piece of Oriental armor was present. 

At the opposite side of the west entrance to the armor court, 
stands another recent acquisition, nearly three hundred years 
removed in period from the armor just described. This is an 
English pikeman’s armor, consisting of breastplate and huge 
tassets, and a helmet of a late morion form known as a “pike- 
man’s pot.” There was originally a backplate, attached by 
metal straps reaching over the shoulders and caught in place by 
the large hooks still to be seen on either side of the breastplate. 

This pikeman was of James I’s period; he was an officer and 
no doubt proud of the fine black and polished steel of his uni- 
form. The breastplate is shortwaisted, and is decorated by 
bright steel chevrons against a groundwork of black. The hooks 
are bright, and there are groups of bright steel rivets which add 
to the decorative effect. The tassets have been adapted to the 
breastplate. They are of the same period and have a very 
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similar ornamentation. The pot is a notable helmet with well- 
formed, radiating ridges of bright steel on either side of the 
skull. Armor was something of a parade costume when this 
suit was made but breastplates had to be guaranteed proof 
against pistol bullets. 

Several late swords, small and intended for wear with court 
costume, are included in this latest gift of Mr. and Mrs. Sever- 
ance. They are elaborate and fine in the workmanship of their 
hilts. The blades are, for the most part, colichemarde, slender 
and convex-sided and with lightly engraved panoplies of 
arms and lattice work near the hilts. And with these is a cut 
steel hilt whose blade is missing. It is, in period, very late, and 
is in almost perfect condition. It is formed entirely of bright 
steel faceted and beaded. The effect is of glittering and intricate 
workmanship wrought to a graceful form, a fitting accom- 
paniment to a dress uniform at a court levee. 

HE EN Ives Gitcurist. 
A RED-FIGURED WINE BOWL 


A recent gift to the Museum from Mrs. Leonard C. Hanna has 
added to the classical collection a handsome Greek krater,' or 
mixing bowl for wine, its fine black glaze in perfect condition, 
its red figures drawn by a sure-handed craftsman of the early 
part of the fifth century B. C. 

The potteries of Greece produced some of their finest wares 
about the time of the Persian wars and immediately thereafter. 
The potters had a tradition of beautiful forms, and the vase- 
painters had developed an extraordinary facility of draughts- 
manship. The black silhouettes which had prevailed during the 
sixth century gave place to silhouettes of the natural terra- 
cotta slightly reddened, the body of the vase being black, with 
a glaze of gun-metal lustre. The drawing was still archaic, 
limited to a decorative flat style, mostly in combination of 
profile and front face, even the three-quarters views of figures 
assuming a flatness perfectly suitable to the smooth surface of 
the pottery. 

Besides the scenes of war and mythology, the painters de- 
lighted in scenes from daily life, the school, the athletic field, 
the shop of the shoemaker, or the banquet. For drinking cups 


1 T}lustrated on cover and p. 66. The krater (24.197) is 15.5 inches in height. Purchased 
at the Canessa sale, New York, January 26th. 
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BASCINET, HAUBERK*AND SWORD 
Fourteenth Century 
Gift of Mr. and Mrs. John L. Severance, 1923 
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RED FIGURED KRATER 
Another View of the Krater shown on the Cover 
Greek, Early Fifth Century B. C. 
Gift of Mrs. Leonard C. Hanna, 1924 
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and wine bowls, pictures of convivial life were especially appro- 
priate, and the newly acquired krater shows on one side a young 
man precariously balancing a cup in one hand; on the other 
side, none too steady on his feet, a bearded man, to whom a 
youth offers a lyre to enliven the symposium with music. The 
Greek motto “Nothing too much” seems to have been of 
limited application in regard to wine at these after-dinner 
parties. But the decorative treatment of these drawings does 
not bring one into too close experience of the drunkenness; 
rather, one feels the spirit of music and dancing. The figures 
form beautiful spots of ornament on the sides of the krater, 
and they are drawn with freedom and linear beauty. The pre- 
liminary sketch, made apparently with a wooden point, shows 
quite plainly; and in it one can follow the flowing hand of the 
artist as he feels out his composition. The actual painting does 
not follow closely the original sketch, nor is it quite so rapid. 
The sketch lines run like those of a Florentine draughtsman; 
the painted lines have the even deliberation of an Umbrian. 
The anatomy seems to have been felt rather than known, a 
matter of acquaintance rather than of science. It is less precise 
than later drawing, but shows an honest conviction aestheti- 
cally worth more than studied correctness. Its vitality is in its 
movement, its construction, and its harmonious linear design. 

The only other ornament on the vase is a band of radial leaf- 
pattern springing from the foot, and a panel of inverted lotus 
buds on one side of the neck. The other side of the neck bears 
the name “Simonos,” which was scratched through the glaze 
at some time after the vase was fired. It is not of a usual form 
for a signature, though the letters are fifth century characters. 
Whoever Simon was, his name adds an element of pleasant 
balance to the neck. 

The interior of the neck shows the curious remnant of a 
design painted in black on red under the final black glaze that 
but partially covers it. 

The krater has been broken and mended, but has no restora- 
tion nor repainting. 

The collection of Greek pottery will probably always remain 
small, as it is the policy of the Museum to keep it in the field of 
aesthetic value rather than archaeological. The addition of so 
fine a vase is very gratifying. R. H. 
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THE WORCESTER R. WARNER COLLECTION 


This seems to be a particularly fitting time to exhibit the 
Worcester R. Warner collection as a whole, as several impor- 
tant changes have been made in its composition. All of the 
Near Eastern objects and a good deal of other material has 
been transferred to other collections, the largest change being 
of some seventy odd excellent examples of Korean pottery of 
the Korai period, which have been added to the Severance 
collection. With the funds made available by these transfers, 
and with Mr. Warner’s generous assistance, a splendid pottery 
jar, of the Han Dynasty (206 B. C. to 221 A. D.) has just been 
added to the collection. This jar will be made the subject of a 
future Bulletin article. 

The Worcester R. Warner collection was made possible 
through the establishment, several years ago, of a special fund, 
details of which appear in a Bulletin article of March, 1917. It 
is hoped that this important group of Chinese, Korean and 
Japanese works of art, which is now one of the most outstanding 
collections belonging to the Museum, may be supplemented 
from time to time by items as important and as fine as the 
recently acquired jar. 

NOTES 

Mr. and Mrs. Ralph King have added a number of items to 
the Whistler collections—the six lithographs included having 
been added to the exhibit in Gallery X, which remains until 
March ninth. Mr. King has also presented a number of very 
important early Italian and German engravings, some modern 
prints and a fine charcoal drawing by John Singer Sargent, all 
of which will be described later by Mr. Sizer. 

Mr. Dwight Blaney has presented one of his charming water 
colors which was much admired in the recent exhibition. It has 
an added interest because it is one of a series painted at his 
summer home in Maine when John Sargent was his guest and 
they were constantly working together. 


DINNER SERVED BEFORE LECTURES 


It has been decided to again serve dinner before lectures on Friday evenings, 
on days when a sufficient number of reservations are secured, at $1.25 per 
plate. The menu proposed for March seventh, to those making reserva- 
tions before noon of that day, is as follows: Cream of Tomato Soup, Fried 
Chicken, Glazed Sweet Potatoes, Cauliflower, Hot Rolls, Pumpkin Pie, Coffee. 
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ACCESSIONS—GIFTS 
EDUCATIONAL 
18 baskets, 3 blankets, 14 pieces of beadwork, 2 model canoes, 1 doll and 
1 bone spoon, Jndian; 1 piece of wood carving, and 1 primitive painting, 
Spanish; 3 dolls, 1 pair of shoes, and 1 bowl, Japanese; 1 wood carving, 
Chinese, Mrs. Lyman H. Treapway. 

2 pieces of modern batik, THEopore Sizer. 

I reproductive 19th century engraving, Mrs. H. A. NewMAn. 

I majolica vase, and 1 bronze medal, Italian; 1 vase, Persian, PURCHASED. 

PAINTINGS 
1 by Henry Golden Dearth, American, Freperic S, PoRTER AND GEORGE 
E. Gace. 
1 watercolor, by Dwight Blaney, American, THE Artist. 
POTTERY 

1 krater, sth century B. C., Greek, Mrs. Leonarp C. Hanna. 

I geometrical vase, gth-8th century B. C., Greek, THe Duptey P. ALLEN 
CoLLecTION. 
vase, Han Dynasty (206 B. C. to 221 A. D.) Chinese, THE WorcESTER 
R. Warner COLLECTION. 
Masonic pitcher, Staffordshire, English, Toomas H. GaRLanpb. 
PRINTS AND DRAWINGS 

1 drawing, 5 etchings, and 6 lithographs, by Whistler, American, Mr. AND 
Mrs. Kino. 

1 drawing, by Sargent, and 3 drypoints, by Kinney, American; 2 engrav- 
ings, by Schongauer, 1 engraving, by Master M. Z.,German; 1 etching, 
by Steinlen, French; 1 etching, by Zorn, Swedish; 2 engravings, by 
Brescia, 1 by Dominico Campagnola, 5 by Mantegna, and 2 by the 
School of Mantegna, Italian; 1 etching, by Haden, English, Ratpu Kine. 

1 etching, by Legros, French, Lewis B. Witt1as. 

2 etchings, by Handforth, American, JosePHINE JENKS. 

1 etching, 1 lithograph, and 1 woodcut, by Brangwyn, British; 1 etching, 
by Orlik, 2 woodcuts, by Goldschmitt, and 1 by Kolb, and 2 modern 
prints from woodblocks, by Direr, German; 2 etchings, by Fragonard 
and §0 lithographs, by Gavarni, French; 56 woodcuts, by Keene and his 
contemporaries, English, THe Duptey P. ALLEN CoLtection,. 

REPRODUCTIONS 
12 drawings, by Conant, American; 40 drawings, 15th and 16th century, 
and 99 by Holbein, German; 16 drawings, by Rubens, Flemish; 110 
drawings, by da Vinci, Italian; 55 drawings, by Watteau, French; 17 
drawings, by Brangwyn, British, Tot Duptey P. ALLEN CoLLection. 


ACCESSIONS TO THE LIBRARY—GIFTS 


Books Source 
Bliss. Catalogue of the Collection of Etchings 
by Alphonse Legros. Frank E. Bliss. 
Sale. Historic Gardens of Virginia. Garden Club of Cleveland. 


Paintings and Drawings of Persia and India 
Exhibited at The Pennsylvania Academy of 
the Fine Arts. John Frederick Lewis. 
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Leger. Courbet: Selon les Caricatures. Paul Rosenberg and Felix Wildenstein. 
Zuko Zuroko. 2 vols. Yamanka & Co. 


Pamphlets, Photographs, etc. 


1924 
2.00 p.m. 
4.00 p.m. 


8.15 p.m. 
3-00 p.m. 
8.15 p.m. 
2.00 p.m. 


4.00 p.m, 


3-00 p.m. 
5.00 p.m. 
8.15 p.m. 
2.00 p.m. 
4.00 p.m. 
8.15 p.m. 
3-00 p.m. 
5.00 p.m. 


8.15 p.m. 


2.00 p.m. 
4.00 p.m. 


3-00 p.m. 
5.00 p.m. 
8.15 p.m. 
2.00 p.m. 


4.00 p.m. 
8.15 p.m. 


Photograph: Homer, A Light on the Sea. The Corcoran Gallery of Art. 
Ricci. The Roederer Library of French Books, 

Prints and Drawings of the 18th Century. | O. B. W. Rosenbach. 
Weitenkampf: Christ in Art. Frank Weitenkampf. 


CALENDAR 
See Lecture Leaflet for Details 
For Young People. TheStory of Taliput Leaves, Miss Gibson. 
Plans and Planning. First lecture in course on Smaller 
Houses, by Charles S. Schneider. 

Organ Recital, by Mr. Quimby. ° 

Mozart and Haydn, by Mr. Moore. 

The Masters of Spain, by Royal Cortissoz, New York. 

For Young People. Oriental Fancies, presented by students 
of the normal class of The Cleveland School of Art.' 

Peter Ilich Tschaikowsky. Talk by Mr. Moore. Illustrated 
by Edna Strong Bowerfind. 

Beethoven, by Mr. Moore. 

Organ Recital, by Mr. Moore. 

Colonial Homes, by Mr. Howard. 

For Young People. Looking for Angel Fish, by Carveth Wells. 

Exterior Designs and Details, by Charles S. Schneider: 

Organ Recital, by Mr. Moore. 

Weber and Schubert, by Mr. Moore. 

Organ Recital, by Mr. Moore and Mr. Quimby under the 
auspices of the Northern Ohio Chapter of the American 
Guild of Organists. 

The Music of Lily Boulanger, by Mr. Surette. Illustrated by 
Lila Robeson, mezzo-soprano and Jean MacKnight, flutist. 

For Young People. Musical program, by Mr. Moore. 

Old Music Played Upon Ancient Instruments. Lecture re- 
cital by Maurice Kessler of Oberlin College. 

Schumann and Mendelssohn, by Mr. Moore. 

Organ Recital, by Mr. Quimby. 

The Benjamin Franklin School, by Mr. Bailey. 

For Young People. Pantomime—Hansel and Gretel, by 
Pupils of Mount Auburn School. 

Exterior Designs and Details, by Charles S. Schneider. 

Organ Recital, by Mr. Quimby. 

REGULAR EVENTS 


Sundays at 4.00 p.m.: Museum Hour for Children: Talks and Stories. 
Saturday mornings: Singing and drawing classes for Members’ children. 


Gallery IX. 
Gallery X. 
Gallery XI. 
Educational 
Corridor. 


EXHIBITIONS 
Paintings by Ramon and Valentin de Zubiaurre. 
Forain Etchings and Paintings. 
Drawings by Aubrey Beardsley and Contemporaries. 
The Ellen Garretson Wade Memorial Lace Collection. 
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GEORGE H. WORTHINGTON 


Since the last meeting of this Board one of our members, 
George H. Worthington, has passed from life to the Great 
Unknown beyond, the summons reaching him on January 9, 
1924. It is fitting that we make formal recognition of this fact 
and record our appreciation of Mr. Worthington as a citizen 
and the long and faithful service he has given as a member, 
first, of the Building Committee under whose supervision our 
Museum was erected, and, second, since our organization, as a 
member of the Board. 

Mr. Worthington was born in Toronto, Canada, February 
13, 1850, and has been identified with Cleveland industries 
since 1873, and until failing health restrained his activities, he 
was active and prominent in business and bank circles, being 
for many years President of The Cleveland Stone Company 
and for some years of the Union National Bank. He was also 
identified as Director with many corporations. Mr Worthing- 
ton was a member of prominent clubs here and in New York 
and a thirty-second degree Mason. He found his recreation in 
yachting and in the collection of stamps, being the owner of 
one of the great stamp collections in the world. For many years 
he was President of The Cleveland Yacht Club and the owner 
of the famous yacht “Priscilla.” In his death Cleveland has lost 
a public-spirited citizen actively interested in all which made 
for her good. 

Mr. Worthington was a life-long friend and business asso- 
ciate of John Huntington, the founder of The John Hun- 
tington Art and Polytechnic Trust, and whose bounty through 
this Trust made our Museum a possibility, and still continues 
to contribute in liberal amounts to its maintenance and to its 
collections. Mr. Worthington was chosen by his friend, John 
Huntington, a member of this Trust and since its formation in 
18g2 has served its interest faithfully and well. 

As a member of this Board he has devotedly performed his 
duties and notwithstanding he suffered the latter years of his 
life serious physical impairment, has continued to the end in 
faithful attendance at our meetings and in every way assisted 
in the work of the Museum. We shall sincerely miss his presence 
and genial personality, and record upon our minutes this appre- 
ciation of his many virtues and loyal service. 
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ADMISSION 
Open daily from g a.m. to § p.m., except as 
follows: 

Wednesday 9 a.m. to 10 p.m. 

Sunday I p.m. to 10 p.m. 

Free days: Sunday,Wednesday, Saturday and 
public holidays. Friday also free from 7 to 10 
p.m. during the lecture season. 

On other days an admission fee of 25 cents is 
charged to all except members, holders of 
complimentary tickets and children of school age. 

Closed all day on July 4, Thanksgiving Day 
and December 25. 

GALLERY ADVICE 
The members of the staff are prepared to assist 
visitors, but their many duties make it advisable 
that appointments be arranged in advance. 
LIBRARY 
A reference library of works on art, with cur- 
rent art magazines, will be found on the ground 
floor. Open from g to § daily except Sunday; 
from October to May, Sunday 3 to 6, Wed- 
nesday 7 to 9. 
CONFERENCE ROOM 
The Conference Room is available for meetings 
of groups discussing art subjects or studying the 
Museum collections. Engagements should be 
made well in advance through Miss Underhill. 
GIFTS TO THE MUSEUM 
The Director will be pleased to discuss desirable 
gifts, or ways of assisting in the work of the 
Museum, with friends who may desire to help 
in this way. 


$500,000 


100,000 
25,000 


WHEEL-CHAIRS 
For the convenience of visitors wheel-chairs are 
available. No charge is made unless an atten- 
dant is desired, for which service 50 cents an 
hour is charged. 

PUBLICATIONS 
Catalogues, photographs, postcards, Bulletins, 
etc. which are for sale may be found at the desk 
at the main entrance. Orders by mail are invited. 

LUNCH ROOM 
The Lunch Room at the ground floor entrance is 
open to the public from 12 m. to § p.m. A table 
d’héte lunch is served for 75 cents and afternoon 
tea for 40 cents, with a limited bill of fare of 
dairy dishes, etc., which are served to order. 

On Fridays before lectures dinner is served 

at 6.30 for $1.25 to those making reservations 
before noon. 
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